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VIEW OF RICHMOND. 

Richmond, the capital of Virginia, pre- 
sents many varying aspects from different 
points of the undulating surface upon 
which it is situated. The falls, extending 
more than six miles, give liveliness to the 
water scene; while the islands which lie 
upon the surface, and the two bridges 
which cross it to connect the town with 
Manchester on the opposite shore, offer a 
constant and pleasing variety. . The city 
plot now covers about three and a half 
square miles, being seven and a half miles 
long; but only a small portion of this is 
covered with buildings. In 1840, the po- 
pulation was 20,153. 

[Pictorial Scrap Book. 








Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—17. 


Hamburg. : 


In strolling through the streets of Ham- 
burg, one meets, perhaps, more odd and 
fantastic costumes, than in any other city. 
The whole thing is systematized here, and 
to two costumes are ever combined. The 
milk-men all wear their peculiar jacket and 
velvet pantaloons; the house maids, with 
their blue dresses, white caps and aprons, 
look the same the city over; the fish wo- 
men seem to be sisters of one great family ; 
and even the chimney sweeps have a sort 
of brotherly resemblance. 

Many of the laboring women are seen 
with nothing upon their heads, dragging 
heavily loaded hand-carts through the 
streets. Others, wearing woolen caps with 
great red ear-like appendages, and having 











& wooden beam fitted to their shoulders, ' 


bring baskets of eggs and of provisions 
the adjoining towns. 

But of all the various costumes that we 
see, that of the little fruit and flower girls 
18 by far the prettiest. As one meets them 
at an early hour upon the market, their 
gold lace caps, their gay attire and smiling 

» almost compel one to buy some lit- 
€ token, more as a compliment to them, 
than for any other sake. 

_ In the higher social circles, where dis- 
tinctions of dress rarely exist in any coun- 
try, the citizens are in no wise peculiar.— 
Merchants, clergymen, and bankers, and 
all who hold a like position in society, look 








the same as with us, and there is no neces- 
sity for a person visiting a continental city, 
to resort to a fashionable tailor to conform 
to the prevailing mode. 

A remarkable aspect which the interior 
of Hamburg presents to the stranger, is its 
division into the old and the new portions. 
One is surprised in turning a corner from 
broad, rich streets, to plunge intu narrow 
alleys, where he is carried in a moment 
two hundred years backward in the history 
of the city. He is led by curiosity to ex- 
plore this strange place; although the 
houses reach six or seven stories above the 
ground, each story extends out over the 
footpath further than the one beneath, 
obscures the light, and almost forbid his 
entering. Should he conclude to go on, 
he must forget the delights of a side-walk, 
and tread upon a hard stone pavement ; he 
must be jostled by the market women, and 
risk his life at every moment, as he passes 
over the cellar stair-cases. He will find, 
however, th these alleys are all quite 
clean, and that almost every building has 
its ground floor occupied by a tobacconist, 
a clothier, or a beer dealer. The people 
are all civil, and a few minutes’ walk will 
invariably bring him to some well-known 
spot. 

In wandering through these old streets, 
in quest of curious buildings, we found 
that the tall church steeples were a never 
failing guide. These steeples, bythe way, 
are somewhat noted. That of St. Michael’s 
church is nearly a hundred feet higher than 
that of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, and 
twice the height of Bunker Hill Monument. 
The view of the town from this point is 
exceedingly fine. If, however, the stran- 
ger wishes to see the venerable houses of 
the old part of the town, to the best effect, 
he must wander around on the broad walks 
which inclose the place, and here each one 
as he views it singly becomes a relic. The 
roofs, the windows, the little balconies con- 
structed high up thesides, have a charming 
appearance to one admiring novelty, and 
who can but dislike the formal architectnre 
of America. 

The new portions of Hamburg are en- 
tirely different. Here are broad streets, 
extensive buildings and squares, which 
would do credit to the finest city. Here is 
the great Exchange, the glory of the com- 
mercial world. In spite of the admiration 
which aN Americans feel for the great Ex- 
change in New York city, and which we 


fully share, it must be ac- 
knowledged that it does not 
compare with that in Ham- 
burg. The building itself is 
enormous, end its arrange- 
ment faultless. Its front is 
filled with reading-rooms and 
important offices, and its top 
adorned with images em- 
blematical of commercial 
wealth. 

At about one o’clock in the 
afternoon, a bell rings to call 
the merchants of the city to- 
gether. Almost immediately 
the streets are thronged, and 
we are swept along with the 
rest into the vast hall. If the 
bell has finished ringing be- 
fore we enter, we must pay a 
little sum to gain admittance. 
The chief attraction of the in- 
terior is to stand in the gal- 
lery above, and witness the 
thousands as they throng be- 
low. 

The wide difference which 


we witness between the old and the new 
parts of Hamburg, leads us to inquire their 
cause. It is to be traced to a calamity al- 
most unparalleled in modern times. You 
have all read of the great Hamburg fire.— 
There never was a time when the sympathy 
of the whole world was so loudly called for 
and so unanimously enlisted. The fire 
occurred in the year 1842; its cause was 
unknown. It raged for four days and 
nights, and destroyed nearly two thousand 
buildings. The engines of the city were 
powerless. Broad canals and extensive 
squares were no protection. Every effort 
was made to arrest the flames; houses 
were torn down, artillery was employed to 
batter to pieces the surrounding buildings, 
and asa last resort the houses nearest the 
flames were blown up. This proved suc- 
cessful, and a barrier was made to their 
fearful progress. We have been told that 
the conflagration was seen in cities more 
than a hundred miles away. Traces of it 


| are yet to be seen; and it led the way to 


those new and splendid parts of the city 
which I have spoken of, and which make 
such a contrast with the old. 

Cousin WILLIAM. 














Narrative. 
THRILLING NARRATIVE. 


The anxiety felt respecting the fate of 
the Pacific, will give additional interest to 
the following from the Anglo-Saxon : 

The following narrative, for the truth of 
which we vouch, may be of interest to the 
reader, as teaching us never to despair 
while there is yet hope; and as showing, 
in a very remarkable degree, the provi- 
dence of God. 

The town of Liverpool, in Nova Scotia, 
situated about sixty miles from Halifax, is 
a place of some magnitude for a colonial 
outport. It is, and always has been, re- 
markable for the neatness and comfort of 
its houses, for the activity and enterprise of 
its people, and for the wealth and well-be- 
ing of all who choose to be industrious and 
inclined to lay up worldly goods. The in- 
tercourse with Halifax, the capital of the 
province, was, at the period of which we 
speak, chiefly kept up by a smart and dash- 
ing little craft, called the Liverpool Packet, 
commanded by Captain Bass, which plied 
weekly between the two places throughout 
the spring and summer months, laying up 














during the severity of the winter, when the 
communication with Halifax was, for the 
most part, limited to a weekly post by land. 

About the year 1815 or 1816, as. the 
season for navigation was drawing to a 
close, a great number of passengers went to 
Halifax, as was the custom, to replenish 
their stores for the winter, while many 
heads of families proceeded thither to pur- 
chase clothing, groceries, &c., for their 
private winter stock; and as this was to 
be the last trip of the season, the little 
bark was crowded with some forty or fifty 
passengers, chiefly fathers and mothers of 
large families who were left at home. 

The voyage to Halifax was prosperous ; 
the voyagers made their purchases, and in 
due time the Liverpool Packet was ready’ 
to return. All the passengers embarked 
in good spirits, and the bark sailed cheeri- 
ly down the harbor, and proceeded for her 
destination. 

A few hours after her departure there 
sprung up one of those terrific North- 
Westers, so well known on the coast of 
Nova Scotia, and blowing with the utmost 
fury for several days, attended with intense 
frost. It was clear that no vessel could 
keep the coast; she must either put herself 
before the wind and run out to sea, or all 
perish miserably by wreck and the rigor of 
an atmosphere twenty or thirty degrees be- 
low zero. A change of weather so sudden, 
so severe, and so unexpected, gave rise to 
great fears for the safety of the little Pack- 
et, and the next post by land was anxious- 
ly waited for by -friends and relatives at 
both towns. 

The post at length arrived, but brought 
no tidings of the Liverpool Packet ; anoth- 
er post and another came in, and yet no 
news of the missing vessel. Search was 
then made along the shore to see if the 
wreck could be found, but, as in the case 
of the Pacific, not a vestige could be dis- 
covered. The bold began to doubt, and 
the timid to despair, and the opinion was 
at last arrived at, that the vessel had been 
blown off the coast or sunk in a gale. If 
the latter, she and her passengers were, of 
course, irretrievably gone, as no person 
could live in boats in such weather; if the 
former, there was still hope that the next 
arrival from Bermuda would bring some 
intelligence. 

We will not attempt to describe the de- 
plorable state of mind of the people in the 
once happy little town, for nearly all had 
a relative on board; either father, mother, 
brother or sister. Prayers were put up in 
the churches, and a gloom mantled over 
the countenances of every one. 

Advices were in due time received from 
Bermuda, but nothing was heard from the 
little Packet and her passengers. Ac- 
counts were also received from several of 
the West India Islands, but still without 
intelligence of the missing vessel. 

Three months at length passed away, 
and the Packet was given up for lost.— 
Those who had friends on board went into 
mourning, and prayers were even offered 
up for the repose of the souls of the de- 
parted ; and so connected were the differ- 
ent families with each other throughout 
the town, that the Sunday on which all 
who had friends on board put on black, put 
nearly the entire population in the habili- 
ments of woe. 

Four months had now passed away ; the 
mourners, notwithstanding their irrepara- 
ble loss, were becoming reconciled to their 
bereavement ; for there is philosophy in 
the human heart which teaches us to bear 
with fortitude great losses, when those of 
less severity are met with impatience, All 
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hope had now fled; the vessel had, with- 
out doubt, foundered and gone to the bot- 
tom, with all on board; but when, or in 
what part of.the vast.ocean, was to remain 
veiled in.the seerets of the deep until the 
sea should give up her déad. “* ~ °° 

Sixteen weeks had. now elapsed, when 
one fine morning in the: spring,. some sea- 
faring people down at the Fort descried a 
strange brig approaching the harbor. She 
attracted attention from the circumstance 
that, although a stranger, she was navigat- 
ed by one whu knew well the entrance of 
the harbor, for she came in without pilot 
or shortening sail. The quick eye and 
watchful habits of seamen could not lightly 
pass over such a circumstance, and the re- 
port of a strange vessel coming in soon 
spread through the little town, and many 
persons assembled. The best telescopes 
were put in requisition, but none could 
make out who or what the stranger was. 
As she drew nearer to the anxious group, 
her deck was discovered to be crowded with 
male and female passengers. 

* Ah!’ exclaimed one, who had a certain 
indefinable hope, as that hope sank within 
him, ‘an emigrant ship after all,’ and a 
deep sigh came from his bosom; fur he had 
a near and dear friend on board the little 
Packet. ‘ An emigrant ship!’ said another, 
‘how can any captain of an emigrant ship 
know so well his way into this harbor? be- 
sides, emigrant ships do not come to Liver- 
pool.’ A pause ensued, during which one 
with a quick eye was gazing through the 
best glass the town afforded; he was on 
one knee, resting his telescope, when he 
suddenly sprang on his feet, and declared 
that Captain Bass was among the passen- 
gers! ‘Nonsense!’ was the incredulous 
cry; ‘ Captain Bass and the Liverpool Pac- 
ket are at the bottom of the sea, and will 
there remain till the day of resurrection.’ 

Not daunted by their incredulity, he said, 
‘Give me the trumpet, I will speak the 
brig, in a few moments she will be near 
enough. ‘ What brig is that?’ The res- 
ponse was given. ‘ Are you Captain Bass ?” 
* Yes,’ was the reply! A few words suf- 
ficed to reveal that the vessel had been 
blown off, and for many days went before 
the wind with great rapidity. As the gale 
abated, Captain Bass found he could better 
reach the West Indies than he could get 
back with so small and so crowded a vessel. 
Using their provisions economically, and 
slaking their thirst with cider and the bar- 
rels of apples that were on board, they 
reached Barbadoes. There the captain 
sold his sloop, bought the brig, and came 
back safe with all his passengers ! ! ! 

The joyful news fled through the town 
with the impetuosity of lightning, and ere 
the vessel could be brought to the wharf, 
the entire population of the place had as- 
sembled to meet and embrace their friends. 
It would be in vain to describe such a scene 
—all were in mourning—yet all with a 
smile of joy beaming in their countenances. 
As the long-lost friends and relatives leap- 
ed on shore, fathers, mothers, and brothers 
were locked in each other’s arms, and then 
the smiles became tears of joy. 

But how was such a scene to end—how 
could it, or how oughtit to end with a mo- 
ral and Christian people? There is in the 
depths of the fountains of the human heart 
an ever-living spring, from which flows its 
purest and most sacred emotions. There 
arises the principle of religion, the sense of 
accountability to God and love for all his 
goodness. This impulsive feeling came 
forth in a gush of spontaneous gratitude, 
and the tears and sobs had scarcely ceased 
when, with one sudden impulse, the whole 
assemblage sank on their knees, and in a 
burst of pious fervor poured out thanks to 
the great and merciful Being who had so 
singularly preserved them—and who holds 
us in the hollow of his hand. 

This extraordinary circumstance is not 
within the recollection of many persons, 
but a few still survive in Nova Scotia who 
have a distinct remembrance of it. In its 
relation we may have omitted many de- 
tails,but the general outline is entirely true. 


_ Benevolence. 


WEEP WITH THOSE THAT WEEP. 


The cold winds whistled and whirled 
along the snowy streets, in a perfect tem- 
pest of rudeness, defying the protection of 
cloaks and comforts, and causing large and 
small to shiver at his rough and searching 














roguishness. Little Bettie Moore was 
| standing by the window, wrapped to the 
| chin in a large shawl, looking out into the 
| street at the passers-by. In the room be- 
‘hind: her, burned a large fire, afid her little 
| brother ‘was rolling on the rug before it, 
| very happy in the enjoyment of comforta- 
| ble indolence. 
| ‘Oh, George, would you believe it? A 
man is coming with a little coffin in his 
| arms! There, he has now placed it on the 
| stone step at the gate, and is looking so 
sad. I1’ll run doWn to the door and ask 
| him if I can do anything for him ;’ and for- 


getting the cold, little Bettie ran down the 
stairs, and swinging open the front door, 
rushed out to the gate. 

The man glanced upwards at her a mo- 
ment, and then dropping his head on the 
lid of the coffin, burst into an agony of 
tears. Little Bettie stooped down, and 
wept also. What a scene! The little, 
finely-clad child, and the rough, half-dres- 
sed man, weeping together over that small 
unvarnished coffin. 

* God bless you, little miss! sure it must 
be that you are an angel that God has sent 
to feel for the poor and broken-hearted.— 
May the spirit of her that is in’ this coffin 
attend you, and shield you from evil.” 

‘Is it your little girl?’ asked Bettie. 

“yee. 

‘ Well, you can meet her again, when 
you die, if you'll be good. Mamma says 
we'll meet our little buried sister in heav- 
en, if we love God and tell the truth, and 
do to others as we would have them do to 
us. Qh, I’m so sorry for you!’ she con- 
tinued, almost choked with sobs; ‘but 
you'll try to meet your little girl in heaven, 
won’t you?’ 

‘I will, with God’s help, said the man, 
looking at the child through his moistened 
lashes inastonishment. ‘ Will you pray 
for me, little lady ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; I'll pray for you every night 
before I go to bed; andif you'll come to 
—— Church on Sunday, you’ll hear our 
good minister pray for you; he always 
prays for the sorrowing ones of earth.’ 

‘God bless you, little darling: I'll go 
to —— Church for your sake—good bye! 
Run into the house; it’s too cold for the 
like of you;’ and the man resumed his 
journey. 

Alas, alas, for friendless poverty, that 
must unheeded and alone, bear its own 
loved to the yawning and repulsive grave! 
Yet, thank God that there are mammas 
who teach their children how to go to 
heaven—that there are ministers who never 
forget to pray for the bereaved and afflicted. 
Yes, thank God that there are children who 
remember and can repeat the lessons taught 
them. The poor, sorrow-stricken man did 
go to ——- Church; the minister did pray 
for him, and he finally joined the church, 
and died at last, in the hope of a reunion 
with his lost babe.— Nashville Ch. Adv. 


Biography. 

















ORIGINAL. 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—2. 
LIFE OF PETER. 


Peter was born at Bethsaida, a city of 
Galilee, situated on the banks of Lake Gen- 
nesereth, called also the Sea of Galilee, 
from its being in that country. The exact 
time of his birth is not known, but it is 
supposed that he was at least ten years 
older than our Savior, as he was married 
and settled in the business which he had 
chosen, when he became a disciple. At 
this time the additional name of Cephas 
was given him by his master, to denote the 
firmness of his faith, as the word Cephas, 
in the Syriac language, signifies a stone or 
rock. Peter, in his youth, was brought 
up to the occupation of fishing on the Lake 
Bethsaida, which was famous for the deli- 
cate flavor of its fish. When he was cho- 
sen as a disciple, however, he dwelt at Ca- 
pernaum, where he was settled and had a 
house. It is said in history that Helen, 
the mother of Constantine, erected a beau- 
tiful church over the ruins of St. Peter’s 
house, in honor of the Apostle. Andrew, 
Peter’s brother, first heard our Savior 
preach, and embraced his doctrines, and 
desiring that Peter should partake of his 
| joy, he hastened to inform him that the 
Messiah, whom John the Baptist had fore- 
| told, had come. Peter being one of those 
who waited for the redemption of Israel, 








immediately followed Andrew, to listen to 
the words which flowed from the lips of the 
Savior. Proof was instantly given him 
that this was the true Messiah, for our Lord 
saluted him at once by name, telling him 
who were his kindred, and what title would 
soon be conferred upon him. After this, 
to confirm Peter’s faith, the miracle of the 
draught of fishes took place, when in au 
ecstacy of admiration, blended with love 
and awe, he fell down at his Master’s feet, 
and acknowledged his unworthiness to be 
admitted to his presence. But Christ, with 
the utmost benignity removed his fears, and 
Peter from that time became one of his dis- 
ciples, living under the rules of his disci- 
pline and instructions. 

Peter was always remarkable for bold 
resolutions, and we next hear of him as re- 
questing his Master to give him leave to 
walk on the water and meet him, when the 
storm was raging around the vessel in 
which himself and the other disciples were 
every moment fearing lest they should be 
dashed in pieces on the rocks. Here, how- 
ever, even his faith declined, as he looked 
abroad upon the waves which surrounded 
him, and he cried to his master to save 
him. He seems to have been greatly lov- 
ed by his Master, for he was privileged 
with others, to witness the glorious specta- 
cle upon the mountain, when a cloud over- 
shadowed them, and a voice proceeded 
from it, saying, “‘ This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased, hear ye him.” 
He was also permitted to go with his 
Master to the mount of Olives, where 
Christ suffered so much for the sins of man- 
kind. No one will doubt Peter’s love for 
his Master, which he was ever ready to as- 
sert with so much confidence, that our Sa- 
vior was obliged sometimes to reprove him. 
How often he said, ‘“* Though all men 
should forsake Thee, yet will not I deny 
Thee.” And yet, being left to his own 
strength, he did wickedly deny his Master 
three times ; but soon after, bitterly, O how 
bitterly he repented, and mourned over his 
crime. Christ forgave him, considering it 
one of the infirmities of his nature; but 
Peter never could forgive himself for what 
he justly considered so great a sin. 

After Christ’s resurrection, when urging 
upon his disciples the utmost diligence in 
the care of souls, he addressed himself to 
Peter particularly, three times—‘* Lovest 
thou me?”’ Peter after this, although de- 
prived of the personal presence of Christ, 
was indefatigable in fulfilling the commis- 
sion which he had given him; and when 
the storm of persecution against the Chris- 
tians commenced, he boldly declared his 
belief. He was empowered to heal diseas- 
es, and he hesitated not for a moment to 
do openly, whatever his hands found to do 
in the Savior’s cause. This subjected him 
to constant dangers, which when his friends 
perceived, they entreated him to leave 
Rome, and seek for some secure retreat for 
a time at least. Reluctantly he yielded to 
their entreaties, and made his escape by 
night, and it issaid that as he passed the 
gate, he was met by one in the form of his 
divine Master, who upon being asked whi- 
ther he was going, replied, “* To Rome, to 
be crucified a second time,” which Peter 
taking for a reproof of his cowardice, re- 
turned immediately to the city, and was 
very soon apprehended and cast into the 
Mamertine prison. Here he was confined 
eight or nine months, but spent his time in 
preaching to the prisoners, and others who 
resorted to the place. During this confine- 
ment, it is thought he wrote the second 
epistle to the dispersed Jews. The Empe- 
ror Nero at length entered Rome in tri- 
umph, returning from Achaia, and soon af- 
ter his arrival resolved that the Apostles 
should fall victims to his revenge. Peter 
was condemned to be crucified, and was 
led to the top of the Vatican Mount, near 
the Tiber. At his coming to this place, 
he begged the favor of being crucified with 
his head downward; affirming that he was 
unworthy to suffer in the same posture in 
which his master had suffered before him. 
His request was granted, and his body was 
embalmed by Mercellimus the presbyter, 
and then buried in the Vatican near the 
Appianway two miles from Rome. 

There is one fact in the history of Peter 
which destroys the assumption of the Pope 
of Rome, that he, as the successor of Peter 
is infallible, that is what Peter says in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, that while at 
Antioch Paul “‘ withstood Peter to the face, 
because he was to be blamed.” The doc- 





trine of the celibacy of the Priests is also 
unfounded, because “ Peter’s wife’s mother 
was sick of a fever,” showing that he had 

















a wife. ' EstEeqre, 
History. 
INCIDENTS IN THE REVOLUTION- 
ARY WAR. 


A military officer with whom we have 
long been intimate, relates two incidents 
connected with Croghan’s gallant defence 
of Fort Stevenson: one of which affords g 
strong positive and the other a strong ne. 
gative proof of the above quoted adage, 

As the British and Indians, in their ope- 
rations, had violated their pledge and the 
usage of civilized warfare, by wantonly 
murdering their prisoners, the members of 
Croghan’s little band, (only one hundred 
strong, with a single six-pounder, and sur- 
rounded by about six hundred British 
troops and thrice that number of Indians,) 
had mutually agreed to stand their ground 
to the last, and sell their lives as dearly as 
possible. 

When all was ready the British com- 
mander sent a messenger, under a flag of 
truce, to treat for a surrender of the fort. 
Croghan pointing to him as he approached, 
exclaimed: ‘It will not do to let him en. 
ter here and see our weakness: who will 
volunteer to meet him ?” 

As it was pretty certain that whoever 
should leave the fort on such a mission 
would be murdered by the dastardly foe, 
there was a brief pause, when Ensign Shipp 
replied: ‘I will, upon one condition.” 

‘“* What is it?” asked the Captain. 

‘“* Pledge me your word, as an officer and 
a man of honor, that you will keep that 
gun bearing directly upon me, and that 
you will fire it off tne moment you see me 
raise my hand.” The pledge was given, 
and Shipp went forth. To all the argu 
ments and persuasions of the enemy his 
unvarying reply was: ‘ I am instructed to 
say that we defend the fort.” 

Soon the Indians began to surround 
him. One clutched his epaulette, another 
his sword. Shipp, who was a man of her 
culean frame, released himself by a powerful 
effort, and turning to the envoy, coolly said: 

“Sir, I have not put myself under the 
protection of your truce without knowing 
your mode of warfare. You see that gun,” 
said he, pointing to their solitary six- 
pounder. ‘It is well charged with grape, 
and I have the solemn pledge of my com- 
mander that it shall be fired the moment 
that I give him the signal. Therefore, res- 
train these men and respect the laws of 
war, or you shall instantly accompany me 
to the other world.” 

This was enough. Shipp was no more 
molested, he returned to his comrades in 
safety, fought out the desperate action that 
ensued, and obtained promotion for his 
bravery. 

The counter instance referred to at the 
head of our paragraph, was told as follows: 

After the British and the Indians had 
withdrawn, Croghan missed one man (only 
one) who had belonged to his little band, 
and all efforts for his discovery were, for 
some time, unsuccessful. At length his 
remains were discovered in the garret of 
one of the old block houses, where he had 
crept for safety, and was cut in two by @ 
cannon ball. 

All the rest considering their chances of 
life not worth a thought, had only sought 
to do their duty, and escape alive, from 
perhaps the most desperate fight on record. 
The only man that was killed, happened to 
be the only man that proved himself a 


coward.—[ NV. Y. Atlas. 


—— 








Parental. 


CONAXA ; OR THE TWO SONS-IN-LAW, 
Translated from the French. 

Conaxa was a very rich old man, full of 
tender love for his two sons-in-law. He 
dispossessed himself in their favor, of all 
his wealth, and hoped that they would con- 
tinue to respect him, and that he would 
pass tranquilly with them the rest of his 
days. It was not long before he saw that 
he was deceived. His two sons-in-law 
made him feel every moment that a man 
from whom they had nothing more to ex- 
pect, is a very troublesome burden. The 
poor old man in despair of being the vit- 
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tim of such great kindness, sent secretly 
to one of his friends, and told him of his 
gad situation. You merit it,’ said this 
friend to him; ‘you have committed a 

t mistake . but we must try to repair 
it. This is the way we must set about it. 
| will send by and by to your house a man 
with a bag full of money; you must let 
the two ingrates understand that it is from 
4 farmer of some land which you have re- 
served for yourself, and if they are over- 
reached by the stratagem, you may rely 
that they will change their conduct towards 


Conaxa, well contented, returned home. 
Whilst he was at table with his children, 
the pretended farmer arrived, and asked to 
speak with Conaxa. The old man retired 
to his chamber, carrying with him the bag 
of money, shut the door, and began to 
count the crowns on the table, and took 
great care to make the money sound, The 
gons-in-law and their wives, who listened 
at the door, were extremely surprised to 
see that their father has yet some money. 

When the good man returned to the ta- 
ble, they said to him, ‘ It appears, my fath- 
er, that you have not given up to us all 
your fortune, and that you have reserved 
for yourself a good part.” ‘You are not 
deceived,’ replied he, ‘ I should have been 
much to be pitied if [had not taken such 
awise precaution. J wished to try you, 
and I have had the grief of seeing you such 
ungrateful sons. There remains to me yet 
considerable wealth, but I intend to leave 
it only to the one who conducts himself 
the best towards me. The sons-in-law 
promised henceforth to behave better, and 
they took care not to fail of their word.— 
They disputed with emulation which should 
gain the good graces of their father ; never 
had the old man been so happy. When 
he was at the point of death, he called 
them to him, and said to them, showing 
them a strong box: ‘ You will find in that 
a will by which I declare my last wishes.’ 
As soon as Conaxa had breathed his last, 
they quickly opened the box, whence they 
hoped to draw gold and silver by handsful. 
What was their surprise to find only a 
club, with these words written upon it: ‘I 
leave this club to break the heads of all 
fathers who commit the folly of parting 
with their wealth in favor of their children. 

Albermarle, Va. CELESTINE. 


A PLEASING INCIDENT. 


R. A. B. was a lovely little boy. He di- 
ed almost a hundred miles away from his 
dear parents. He was very obedient, and 
truthful, and affectionate, and was very 
much devoted to his books. Though he 
was but eight years old, he was always 
glad to see the newspapers, that he might 
read the Children’s Column. 

When his lessons were said and his 
teacher was at leisure, he used to take the 
paper and jump upon his knee, and say, 
‘Come, let us read some now,’ and then he 
would read the little pieces written for the 
benefit of children. 

After he was dead and laid in the ground, 
anda lady that loved him very much was 
packing away his clothes, she found in his 
vest pocket folded up and worn by use, the 
following lines, which he had cut from the 
‘Sabbath School Visitor.’ 


“TO MY MOTHER. 
_ ‘My mother! my kind mother: 
I hear thy gentle voice ; 
It always makes my little heart 
Beat kindly and rejoice. 
When I am ill it comes to me, 
And kindly soothes my pain ; 
Arid when I sleep. then in my dreams, 
It sweetly comes again. 
{t always makes me happy ; 
Whene'er I hear its tone; 
[ know it is the voice of love, 
From a heart that is my own. 
My mother, my dear mother, O may I never be 
Unkind, or disobedient in any way to thee.’ 


How much does this little incident speak 
for the character of this child! What a 
treasure is that little slip of paper, in the 
eye of the sorrowing and yet rejoicing mo- 
ther!! The testimony of his mother is— 
nat she cannot remember an instance 
tither of unkindness or disobedience in him. 
© member of the family, in which he liv- 
More than a year before he died, can re- 
Member an instance of either. What a 
wpey thing it would be if all the little 
children who read this story, would try to 
be like this good little boy.— Central Pres- 
byterian. 








HMlorality. 


ORIGINAL. 


PROMPTNESS. 

Reader, perhaps you never heard of the 
boy who took a task to mow three acres of 
grass in as many days. Presuming you 
have not, we will relate it. QOn the first 
morning he went out and surveyed the 
field ; and after looking at it a few mo- 
ments he came tu the conclusion that he 
could mow it in two days. So he went 
and joined his companions and spent the 
day in play. 

On the second morning he looked at it 
again, and after scratching his head and 
reflecting awhile, he concluded that if he 
worked right smart, he could accomplish 
the workin one day. So he spent that 
day in sport with his playfellows, as before. 

On the third and last day he arose late, 
and did not reach the field until nine 
o’clock. After casting his eyes over it, he 
began to doubt whether he could mow it 
all in one day ; he thought the field seem- 
ed much larger than it did the day previ- 
ous. He sat down under a tree to reflect 
on the subject ; after a while he heard the 
dinner horn, it wasnoon! He jumped up, 
swung his scythe over his shoulder, and 
turned his face towards home, muttering 
to himself that “‘ he was’nt going to kill 
himself, if the grass never was mowed; 
and more than all that, there was not a 
man in the country that could mow that 
tremendous large piece of meadow in one 
day, and for his part he should not try it.” 
So after eating his dinner, he went to play 
as usual, 

Now, reader, the lesson to be learnt 
from this story, is this: never delay till 
to-morrow what you ought to do to-day. 
If your father or mother bids you do any- 
thing now, do not say you can do it better 
by and by, or that you shall have time 
enough, if you stop and play an hour or 
two; but run with alacrity, and do it im- 
mediately ; and then if you have any more 
time, you can spend it in play. So like- 
wise when you attend school, alwas get 
your lessons immediately ; never delay 
them, thinking you can whisper and play 
awhile, and then have time to get them as 
well. Get your lessons as soon as you can 
after entering the school-room, and defer 
all your play till after school has closed.— 
So also with your Sabbath School lessons, 
do not defer them till Sunday morning, 
but look at them frequently during the 
week, so that when Sunday comes, you can 
review them and have them perfect. Thus 
by doing everything well, and at the pro- 
per time, you will become useful, wise, and 
happy. D. G. 


DEA. GRANT, “DOWN ON TOBACCO.” 


My Dear Uncite Tosy:—I am most 
three score and ten years old, and have 
never found a man, woman, or child made 
better or handsomer, by the use of tobacco 
in any way whatever. For over thirty 
years, I have visited jails and alms houses, 
houses of correction and reformation, all 
over the United States, and there I find 
smokers and chewers of the dirty weed.— 
Now is it not plain, Uncle, that tobacco, 
as well as rum, has much to do with crime ? 
I think it has, because I have talked with 
thousands through the grates of prisons, 
and found they were in the habit of puffing 
away at “long nines,” and then must 
wash it down, not with pure Cochituate, 
but with ‘* Sherry Cobler,” or “ Mint Ju- 
lep,” or some other of Satan’s inventions 
to deceive the young to their ruin. 

A few days since, at one of our Gram- 
mar Schools, I asked permission to say a 
word on the subject, and took a vote of 
several hundred boys, and they were unani- 
mously against tobacco. The master said 
to me, (smilingly,) ‘“‘I have smoked for 
many years; but I am DONE To DAY.” 

Go on Unctre Tesy, your cause is a 
good one, and thousands on thousands are 
now with you; and for one, I am enlisted 
for life. I know a multitude who hate to- 
bacco, and wish you success; and one 
thing is certain, all the girls are on our 
side, and when the boys find that out, they 
wil) be too. 

I want one hundred copies of your next 
edition as soon as possible, as I am out of 
the first. 

Excuse this hasty letter from your well 
wisher, for the abolition of tobacco, 

Moszs GRant. 














HOW TO KEEP THE PLEDGE. 


A reformed drunkard, residing near 
Baltimore, Gen. J yk , Stated that 
at fourteen he joined the church, but when 
he became a voter, he formed at political 
meetings the habit of drinking, and gra- 
dually sunk into profaneness and excess, 
until he made way with some two quarts of 
brandy a day, —and when his money failed, 
would keep himself drunk on cider, which 
was almost the only product of his neglect- 
ed farm. As the last hope of relief from 
the intolerable sufferings thus brought upon 
himself and family, he signed the pledge 
of total abstinence, and knowing how 
strong might be the temptation to break it, 
he loaded a pistol with powder and a ball, 
carried it with him, and resolved that if the 
cup should ever again approach his lips, he 
would at once put the pistol to his head, 
and terminate his life. 

He carried the pistol in his pocket seven 
months, when, riding alone one dark night, 
he reflected: ‘ This cannot be the way to 
gets strength to resist temptation—this 
cannot be pleasing to God.’ He continu- 
ed to reflect, and at length stopped his 
horse, tied him, kneeled by the side of a 
fence, and prayed. to God to give him 
strength to keep the pledge. He continu- 
ed to pray till he could rest in the promise, 
‘my grace is sufficient for thee.’ He rose 
from his knees, calmly trusting in the Lord 
Jesus Christ to keep him from falling. He 
was again received asa member of the 
church, and now lives the life of a consist- 
ent Christian. 














Religion. 
OLD BETTY. 


‘ Have you never heard the story of old 
Betty ?’ said I to a friend, who was telling 
me some sad history of domestic discomfort. 

‘No!’ 

‘Then let me tell it you. The story 
was told me by a young lady whom I met 
at the seaside; and though I believe it has 
appeared in print, I know no other version 
of it, but the one she told me. 

**Some years after I was converted,” 
said Miss F.,‘*it pleased the Lord to lay me 
aside from active occupation, and toconfine 
me to a sick couch for full two years. This 
inactivity was very grievous to me, and my 
constant prayer was for restoration tohealth, 
and power once more to go about visiting 
the sick, and teaching the ignorant. 

‘** When visited by kind Christian mi- 
nisters and sympathizing friends, my con- 
stant request was that they would pray for 
my recovery, and that I might have faith 
to believe that the Lord would heal me. 

** Still I grew no better. About the end 
of the second year, I one afternoon received 
a visit from a minister unknown to me, 
who in God’s providence was then visiting 
the place where I lived. He read and 
prayed with me, he sympathized with my 
sufferings, and listened to my troubles. I 
lamented to him my weak faith, which I 
felt assured was the cause of my continued 
weakness of body. 

*** Miss F.,’ replied the minister, ‘ have 
you never heard the story of Betty, the old 
match-seller?? Ihad not. ‘Old Betty,’ 
said he, ‘ was brought to the knowledge of 
Jesus in her old age, and from the time of 
her conversion never thought she could do 
enough for Him who had loved her and 
washed her from her sins in his own blood. 
She went about doing good. She was 
ready to speak of her Lord and Master to 
all she met. She would nurse the sick, 
visit the afflicted, beg for the poor and for 
the heathen; she would give to those 
poorer than herself portions of what the 
kindness of Christian friends bestowed on 
her. In short, she was always abounding 
in the work of the Lord. 

“«* But in the midst of this happy course 
she caught a violent cold and rheumatism, 
and was confined to her bed; there she lay 
day after day, and week after week, and, I 
believe, lay there till the Lord called her 
home. 

‘“** On her sick bed, Betty was as happy 
as she had been in her active duties; she 
was much in prayer,—she repeated hymns 
and passages of Scripture,—she meditated 
on the good things she had learned, and on 
the good land to which she was hastening. 

“* One day Betty was visited by an old 
friend, a minister, who had long known 
her. He was astonished to see his once 
active and useful old neighbor so happy in 











her bed, and he said to her, ‘I little ex- 
pected, Betty, to see you so patient; it 
must be a great trial to one of your active 
mind to lie here so long doing nothing.’ 

‘“**Not at all, sir; not at all,’ said old 
Betty. ‘* When I was well I used to hear 
the Lord say to me day by day, ‘ Betty go 
here; Betty, go there; Betty, do this; 
Betty, do that ;’ and I used to doit as well 
as I could, and now I hear him say every 
day, ‘ Betty, lie still and cough.’ ” 

Miss F. told me this story as she heard 
it from her visitor, and she said it had a 
strong effect on her mind. She began to 
think that it was self-will, rather than faith, 
that made her so anxious to get well and 
be active again; and she humbled herself 
before God, begging for grace to bear his 
will, rather than seek her own. She be- 
came tranquil, happy, and contented on 
her sick bed, and almost immediately after, 
it pleased the Lord to restore her to health, 
and continue her in it, to the time when I 
met her. 

Martin Luther says, “‘ Once I was bold 
to prescribe to God, but surely the Lord 
despised this arrogance of mine, and said, 
I am God, and not to be ruled by you.” 

So one of Luther’s disciples, Antony Ul- 
rich, Duke of Brunswick, Luenburg, writes: 

Trust in God! 
Thou forlorn one cease thy moan; 
All thy pain and all thy sorrow 

Are to God, the highest, known. 

He leaves thee now, but helps to-morrow. 
Trust in God! 


Hold to God! 
The blows He deals in love are given, 
That thy soul’s health may better fare ; 
So may’st thou know the fear of Heaven, 
Confide in his paternal care. 
Hold to God! E. @ 


London. [British Messenger. 








Natural History. 








ORIGINAL. 


OBITUARY FOR “ DICKEY.” 


Spring! how welcome is thy return; 
how pleasant to see the rippling stream 
once more leap forth from the thraldom of 
cold winter’s icy chains; how beautiful to 
behold the leaf-bud as its little bosom 
heaves and swells under the genial smile 
of good old Sol. Spring! what magic in 
thy name. How we love thee, mother of 
boisterous, blustering March; babyish, 
bashful April; budding, blooming May.— 
What sweet music in the renewed song of 
the returning, sprightly feathered tribe.— 
But ah! a dark shadow flits across this 
bright reality, and the joyous songs of the 
beautiful choristers, seem like a requiem 
in memory of our little departed friend 
** Dickey.” 

Poor dear little bird; no more shall we 
hear thy joyous notes; no more shalt thou 
be chided for piping so loudly whilst others 
spoke; no more be expelled from the room 
for thy endeavors to drown the conversa- 
tion of a morning caller, not because thou 
wast a rude, ill-mannered little bird, 
Dickey, but because the exuberance of thy 
little spirit knew no bound. No more 
shall the swelling of thy song be heard 
at the festive board, as thou warbled forth 
thy soft notes in seeming praise to the 
Giver of all good, and when the family par- 
took of His bounty, seemed, in thy way, 
to ask a humble blessing upon it and them. 

Seven times, since thy first natal day, 
hath the sower gone forth to sow; seven 
times has he gathered in the golden har- 
vest; but no more shall thy song of spring 
cheer him as he departs for the field, or thy 
* harvest hymn” greet him on his return 
from his labor. Dear bird! tears fill our 
eyes at thy remembrance. Thou wast a 
good little bird, and spirited, withal; for 
when the daring finger was thrust between 
the meshes of thy little domicile, thy open 
beak, and the ruffling of the bright plumage 
plainly said—“ Intruder, you must not in- 
vade ; for all have their rights, however 
lowly and humble, and it is very wrong for 
you to press upon others, because you have 
the power—that power was given you for 
a higher and better purpose.” 

Poor little pet! When the dawning 
Spring returned and brought with it thy 
feathered friends, thou didst droop; the 
most tempting dainties were placed before 
thee in vain; when we called thee by name 
thou wouldst look mournfully upon us, but 
thy tuneful voice was silent. In one short 
week thy bright eye was closed, and thy 
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tuneful voice forever hushed. One of thy 
best friends made thee a tiny coffin, and 
with sad hearts and tearful eyes we buried 
thee beneath the willow, in whose branches 
thou hadst so often sung. The empty cage 
was placed away, for it reminded us of our 
loss. Other birds may occupy it, and 
warble their sweet songs, but they will 
sound like a dirge in comparison to the 
melodious notes of our lost ** Dickey.” 
Lynn, 1856. ANNIE. 
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VISITS TO INTERESTING PLACES.—-No. 1. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

It was during what was termed the senior va- 
cation in college, in the year 18—, that I de- 
termined to see those charmed mountains, that 
have interested travellers from all portions of 
our country and the world. In the good days 
of stage-coach riding, my companion and my- 
self found ourselves safely set down at the 
beautiful town of Haverhill, N. H., on the 
meandering Connecticut. We now hired a 
private carriage, and set our faces more directly 
towards the famous White Mountains. It was 
the latter portion of the month of July, and two 
happier travellers have seldom been seen. Pas- 
sing the pleasant towns of Bath and Littleton, 
we were soon at what is termed the Franconia 
Notch, that surpasses in some respects the 
White Mountain Notch, near Mount Washing- 
ton,ythe highest of the several peaks. 

The three great curiosities at the first named 
Notch, are the Old Man of the Mountains, the 
Basin, and the Flume. The Old Man, so cal- 
led, is a likeness of a man’s face as seen upon 
a high mountain crag. It is formed by the po- 
sition of the jutting rocks, and a savage face it 
is, wild as the surrounding hills, and fierce as 
the storms that have beat upon it for thousands 
of years. The Basin is formed out of the solid 
rock by the action of the waters for ages upon 
ages. It is a monstrous stone basin, filled 
with water, boiling, not from heat, but from the 
impetus it has gained in tumbling down the 
mountains. A very striking curiosity. Fur- 
ther on in the same neighborhood, we came to 
the greater curiosity of the Flume, formed by 
the action of a riverthat has worn a bed through 
solid rock for a long distance, leaving a high 
wall on either side. 

Leaving this notch without ascending its 
nearest mountain, Lafayette, we crossed to 
the base of Mount Washington, some fifteen 
miles distant, reaching there towards evening. 
We were soon quite at home at Fabyan’s, di- 
viding a few hours between gazing at those 
nightly cloud covered hills, named for Presi- 
dents Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
d&c., and in witnessing the high glee of a cler- 
gyman and some ladies, who were now rolling 
at nine pins, and then shooting huge pickerel in 
a stream hard by. We had caught a good 
many pickerel with hook and line, and with'a 
nice little half alive fish for bait; we had pur- 
sued the more cruel sport of spearing them as 
they lay fast asleep in shoal water, on some 
calm evening in April, the pitchy knots blazing 
at the stern of the boat, to shed a light upon 
our bloody work; but the idea of shooting the 
noble pike with a shot gun, quite excited our 
youthful fancy. There was not a word to be 
said about these pursuits being either unlady- 
like or unclerical, for like ourselves they were 
enjoying a vacation. 

After a good night’s rest in a July climate 
cooled by the shadowy mountains,we were away 
in the morning for the summit of Washington, 
upon fleet horses, with a mountaineer for our 
guide. The horses were used to the rocky 
path, and though they flew so swiftly, were 
very careful not to stumble and throw us over 
their heads. Riding six miles, we dismounted 
at the order of our tall, good-natured guide, and 

tying our nags to the trees, walked three miles, 
then up, up, a mile and a quarter towards the 
jieavens, and found ourselves upon about as 
high land as can be found in the United States. 
Though we were very warm in climbing, it 
was extremely cold standing among the clouds. 
The air was thin; breathing was considerably 
impeded, and no wonder, since no vegetation 
could grow where we stood; so after leaving 
our names carved upon the rocks, and gazing 
upon the Alps upon Alps that arose, upon 


streams, lakes, villages and cities, and upon 
old ocean sixty-five miles distant, we were glad 
to retreat to a warmer region, and to partake of 
a nice dinner of pickerel and trout, at our hotel. 

The afternoon was devoted to a visit to the 
Willey House, where a few years previously a 
whole family perished as they fled from a rush- 
ing avalanche from the mountains at midnight ; 
and yet, wonderful to tell, that mighty river of 
rocks, earth and trees parted just as it came to 
the house, so all would have been safe had they 
remained snugly in their beds. How often is 
it true, according to the ancient adage, “When 
we flee death, we pursue it.” 

Our readers will find their advantage in vi- 
siting those cloud capped mountains, and the 
wonderful works of God, scattered, thickly in 
that portion of New Hampshire. The more 
they know, however, before they visit them, 
the greater their experience and observation, 
the better will they appreciate and enjoy tha 
remarkable scenery. 7.0 





COMPOUND TOLU ROCK COUGH CANDY. 


The combination which forms this candy is 
such as has been approved and recommended 
by the most eminent physicians. It is prepar- 
ed with care from a highly esteemed recipe for 
coughs, colds, and all diseases of the lungs.— 
To ministers, public speakers, and vocalists, 
this candy will be found very efficacious for 
clearing the voice, removing all hoarseness and 
tickling in the throat. Prepared and sold by 
Orlando Tompkins, No. 271 Washington, cor- 
ner of Winter Street, Boston. Price 25 cents 


per package. We recommend this Candy, as 
highly useful, from our own experience.—Ed. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Sippican, Mass., May 1, 1856. 

Dear sir.—I first took the Companion for my 
oldest daughter, and each little one as they 
grow up to be able to read, claim the Compan- 
ion as their own. I have three little ones 
younger than Sammy, so that we shall not fail 
of a subscriber for you for some time, if we are 
prospered in leading them all up to maturer 
years. Respectfully yours, W. N. Exuis, P.M. 


N. Springfield, Vt., April 22, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, sir—I like the pieces in the 
Companion very much, and wish I could get 
some more of my friends to take it. My broth- 
ers think it very silly to put pieces in the paper 
about cats, but [ do not, for [ like kittys, and I 
like to hear about them. Your friend, M. B. 


Caroline Co., Va., Feb. 10, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Mother, and every 
member of the family read the Companion, and 
deem it one of the best papers taken, for youth. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. Dr. T. B. AnpERson. 
Kane, Green Co., Illinois, April 22, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed I send the 
annual dollar for the Youth’s (dear) Companion. 
I feel that it is valuable reading to me, and for 
that reason I expressed it dear, for it is so to 
me, and doubtless to many others who peruse 
it. May peace and happiness attend your steps 
in the declivity of life, is my earnest desire. 
Yours with respect, Susan F. Terry. 


[A little friend has asked why her letter was 
not published? We answer, that letters come 
faster than we can find room for them, without 
encroaching upon other subjects. These let- 
ters are good Agents to recommend the Com- 
panion, and are always welcome to the Editor, 
especially when they bring the name of a new 
Subscriber and a bright little yellow bird sew- 
ed tightly in the corner of the letter.] 


Darietp. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 


A young man in Virginia had become’sadly 
intemperate. He was a manof great capacity, 
fascination and power, but he had a passion for 
brandy which nothing could control. Often in 
his walks a friend remonstrated with him, but 
in vain; as often in turn would he urge this 
friend to take the social glass invain. On one 
occasion the latter agreed to yield to him, and 
as they walked up to the bar together, the 
keeper said, * What will you have ? 

‘ Wine, sir,’ was the reply. 

The glasses were filled, and the two friends 
stood ready to pledge euch other in renewed 
and eternal friendship, when he paused and said 
to his intemperate friend: 

* Now, if I drink this glass and become ai 
drunkard, will you take the responsibility ” 

The drunkard looked at him with severity, 
and said: * Set down that glass.’ 

It was set down, and the two walked away 
without saying a word. 

The drunkard knows the awful consequences 
of the first glass. Even in his own madness for 
He may he is not willing to assume the responsi- 
bility of another becoming a drunkard. 

hat if the question were put to every deal- 




















ney— Are you willing to assume the responsi- 
bility ? How many would say, if the love of 
money did not rule, ‘Take back the license? 
Ge 


ASKING FORGIVENESS. 


‘Harrietta, come away from that hen-coop. 
Don’t you see you disturb the chickens, who 
want to go to their mother for the night ?” 

Not long after the little girl was seen in the 
same position, while the inmates of the coop 
flew out in great disorder. Her aunt, calling 
her into the house, lectured herseverely for her 
singular obstinacy and disobedience. As soon 
as she was able tospeak for tears, she said: ‘I 
did not mean to do mischief. 1 only wanted to 
kiss the hen, and ask her to forgive me.’ 

After some questioning, she explained: ‘I 
did not intend to have told you how naughty I 
was. I took one of those pretty chickens, and 
wanted to make a bird of it. The hen flew 
round and round, and screamed, but I held it 
tight in my apron. Then it was so frightened, 
I let it go, and did not think much more about 
it. But when | saw the hen going to bed, and 
remembered how I had troubled her, and plagu- 
ed one of her babies, [ thought if [ ond just 
_ her, and ask her forgiveness, she would 
sleep better, and so should [” [Sayings o 
Little Ones. tntied 
_ 


BELIEVETH. 


Mr. James Ruthven of New York, not long 
before his death, recited slowly, emphatically, 
and with great weakness of voice, ‘ He that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting life; and 
he that believeth not the Son shall not see life ; 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.’ * What 
a contrast!’ said he, ‘there’s none in the uni- 
verse like it. What vast consequences hinge 
on the question! BrziteverH—l! would like 
to see that word printed in capitals. How sim- 
ple and easy it is; and yet how many refuse to 
believe, and perish. Unbelief is the only sin 
which the gospel does not meet. For this, it 
has no cure. “ Ye will not come to me that ye 
might have life.” 


ee 


HOPE FOR POOR BOYS. 


Linnaeus, founder of science, was apprentic- 
ed to a shoemaker. Ben Jonson, the poet, 
worked some time as abricklayer. The father 
of Haydn, the great musical composer, was a 
wheelwright. John Hunter, one of the greatest 
anatomists that ever lived, was in youth engag- 
ed wich a carpenter, and made chairs and tables. 
Claude Lorraine, whose paintings are to be 
found in the most valuable cabinets in Europe, 
was formerly a pastry cook. Metastasio, the 
celebrated Italian poet, used, when a boy, to 
sing his verses about the streets for a morsel of 
bread. 

Diligence, industry, and perseverance, with 
prayer for God’s blessing, will do wonders.— 
Hope on, boys, and hope always, 

—— 


THE MOON NOT MADE OF GREEN CHEESE. 


A gentleman addicted to careless joking told 
a little girl who was gazing with admiration at 
the moon, that it was made of green cheese.— 
This she refused to admit, but he persisted in 
the assertion. Having been taught very early 
to read, she hastened to the Bible as her refuge 
in difficulty, and perused attentively the ac- 
count of the work of creation. Returning tri- 
umphantly to the charge, she said: ‘It is not 
so, for I have read all about how God made the 
sun and the moon, and the stars.’ 

‘Very well,’ he answered, ‘but does it say 
the moon was not made of green cheese ? You 
have no proof at all to bring in the question.’ 

‘ Yes | have, for this was in the beginning, 
before any animals were made; and if there 
were no cows, or goats, or any milk-giving 
creatures, how could there be cheese >” 

[Sayings of Little Ones. 
ee 


“T AM GOING HOME” 

‘ Don’t weep for me; I am going home,’ said 
my beloved mother, as she lay upon her death 
bed. ‘ The angels are all around me, and they 
come so near me, it seems as if their bright 
wings would touch my face.’ 

O! how blessed thus to die in the triumphs 
of faith! We hope that all our readers will be 
enabled to say in the dying hour, 

* My heavenly home is bright and fair, 

Nor pain nor death can enter there ; 

Its glittering towers the sun outshine, 

That heavenly mansion shall be mine.” 

fj 
CLIPPINGS. 

“ Man is mortal.” Pickles says he supposes 
then that woman is immortal. 

More men are drowned in the wine cups than 
in the ocean. 

There is always ample room in one’s cranium 
for useful knowledge. 

Why is sympathy like blind man’s buff ?— 
Because it isa fellow feeling for a fellow- 
creature. 


The — of barrels is accounted for in 
the fact that the ladies have monopolized the 
hoops. ? 


Why might a hat be fitly called a Golgotha ? 
Because it is the place of a skull. 


He is a bad relation that is not missed. 





er, a8 he asks for his license, and pays his mo- 


Haste very often trips itself. 


ee 


Poetry. - 


——<—<—<———. 
IS IT FAR TO HEAVEN? 
Died, in Middletown, N. Y., March 20, 1856, 
al tne Mt Wieergheg fn 
. Millspau a 

months, and 12 gy ’ at 
Another lamb has been gathered to the bo. 
som of the Great and Good Shepherd. Doubt. 
less He has thus taken it from us to allure the 
remainder of the wandering flock into his fold, 
As I held my child in my arms two days before 
her death. and was talking to her about heaven, 
with child-like simplicity she asked, “ Is it fa; 
to heaven?” This simple but affecting que. 
tion, with some thoughts suggested by it, | 
have attempted to embody in the following line, 


Is it far to Heaven? 
Thus at midnight’s lonely hour 
When disease with fearful power 
Had assailed my darling child, 
Thus she lisped in accents mild, 
* Is it far to Heaven ?” 


Is it far to Heaven ? 
Fear’st thy infant feet may stray, 
Loved one, from the heavenly way ? 
Fear’st thou’lt tire upon the road 
To thy Savior’s blest abode ?— 

His abode in Heaven ? 


Is it far to Heaven ? 
Oft thy tottering feet I’ve led 
Where thou wast afraid to tread ; 
Now when I must leave thy side, 
Jesus will my darling guide: 
Guide thee up to same 


Ts it far to Heaven ? 
No, my child, and Jesus will 
In his arms enfold thee still ; 
And, though parents fondly love, 
Dearer wilt thou be above,— 
Dearer far in heaven. 


Ts it far to Heaven? 
Far it seems to infant eye— 
Far from earth to yonder sky ; 
Shrink not back, for angels fair 
Wait to waft thy spirit there :- 
Waft thee up to Heaven. 


Is it far to Heaven ? 
No, my child, thy lab’ring breath 
Speaks thee near the realms of death 
Sovn will end thy mortal strife; 
Soon begin immortal life: 

Ah! thou’rt near to Heaven! 


Is it far to Heaven ? 
Nearer—nearer—Oh! thou’rt there 3 
Bliss is thine beyond compare; 
Short thy race, and quickly run, 
Conq’rer ere the fight begun ; 

’T was not far to Heaven! 


Is it far to Heaven ? 
Happy child! thou did’st not dread 
To approach thy dreamless bed ; 
Not more peaceful was thy rest 
Slumb’ring on thy mother’s breast,— 

Then almosttoHeaven, — 


Is it far to Heaven ? 
Tell me, little angel bright, 
Clad in robes of spotless white ! 
Perfect knowledge to thee given; 
Tell me, is it far to heaven ? 


Is it far to Heaven ? 
No, ’tis near through Jesus’ blood,— 
Near to all who trust in God ;— 
But how near, how passing fair, 
With a precious treasure there ! 
Oh, ’tis near to Heaven! [.V. Y. 0b 


NO HOME. 


I pity those who have no home, 
But beg their bread, or idly roam; 
Some young as [, no mother’s care, 
Nor father’s tender kindness share. 


Like them, without a home, and wild, 
T might have been a beggar child, 
The pains of hunger oft to feel, 

And learn, like some of them, to steal. 










































































I pity them, and if I could, ' ne 
How should I like to do them good ; hed 
To tell them of a Saviour’s love, 

And of a better world above ; be 
That world of joy, that home of peace, had 
Where love shall never, never cease; hi 
Where there is room for all to meet, wal 
Before our Heavenly Father's seat. 7. 
whi 
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